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TOWARD A COMMON FRONT" 


THERE is rancor, if not open war, in the educational 
world of today. Hostilities go forward not only 
within the ranks of professional education but also 
between “subject matter” and education. Their ani- 
mus, in fact, has begun to shape the figures of speech 
used writings. People talk about 
enemies and friends. A Southern scholar, discussing 
“The English Professor and His Natural Enemies,” 
describes the schools of education as “blithe spirits, 
serpent-like in their wisdom but by no means as 
harmless as doves’—and he implies that the “edu- 
eators” are chiefly motivated by ambition for high 
His antagonists meanwhile suggest that 


” 


in edueational 


enrollments. 
he and his colleagues have themselves long been pro- 
tected by compulsory registrations and that, bred in 
the aristocratic tradition of letters, they have only 
a dim awareness of the meanings of the democratic 
idea of education for all. 


1 An address at Durham (N. Car.), June 24, 1952, at 
the Duke University Centennial Conference on Teacher 
Education. 
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Perhaps emotions are too inflamed to afford us hope 


of an immediate common front against the chief 


of those who teach—namely, ignorance and 


But if there is to be hope, it must 


enemy 
unenlightenment. 
spring from one basic conviction—that good teaching 
is important, at every level, in the crusade against 
obscurantism and for enlightenment. 

Good teaching is not less important than medicine, 
engineering, chemistry, English, history, mathematies, 
scholarship, research. A conference on teacher edu- 
cation may well begin, therefore, with a profession 
We all 
No reasonable person could quarrel with the 
supported, as Henry H. 


of faith in the importance of good teaching. 
agree, 
thesis—yet it is too often 
Hill suggests, merely by lip service, not by a sincere 
commitment. 

One of our central problems is to drive home the 
importance of good teaching from the cradle to the 
Ph.D. 


and universities aeross the 


our colleges 
and 


the faculties of 
land held, 


and beyond. If 
sincerely 
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earnestly, this conviction of the importance of good 
teaching in the elementary and high schools and the 
colleges, coupled with understanding of the impera- 
tives of education in a democracy, this conference 
Many problems now baffling 
We might achieve, 


would not be needed. 
would be simplified, it not solved. 
in consequence, an advance in the public esteem of 
teachers—in their status, prestige, rewards. This, in 
turn, would have its effect upon the ambitions of 
talented young people to enter upon education for 
teaching on terms comparable with those spelled out 
by many other professions. Commitment to the im- 
portance of good teaching is fundamental, but, like 
the proverbial barn on the landscape, it often eludes 
our eye. Although we cannot emphasize it too much, 
we need to remember that mere lip service is no ser- 
vice at all. The need is for faith and works. 

The men who initiated Union Institute and Normal 
College, the forerunners of Trinity College and Duke 
University, would be mildly astonished, I suspect, if 
they or their shades could be here today and hear a 
speaker, a century after their time, insist upon recog- 
nition of the importance of educating teachers. They 
might well ask: why should anybody now even raise 
They spoke out a hundred years 
They planned their 


such a question? 
ago for precisely the same thing. 
institution for pupils intending to devote themselves 
to “the business of teaching common schools in the 
State of North Carolina.” Indeed, they even asked 
the pupils to sign a kind of service loyalty oath, 
giving assurance that teaching in the schools was their 
sole object in attending college! The taproot of this 
university, it is clear, is the education of teachers, and 
it is encouraging that this tradition is being honored 
and perhaps reactivated. 


The shades of the founders may depart this hall 


with some comfort, knowing that their initial im- 
pulses are remembered and respected. Yet, if they 
could divine the educational impaet of all the changes 
in our society since 1852, they might squirm in the 
mausoleums to which they return. Nearly every spe- 
cial problem before this conference is related to social, 
economic, and professional changes in American life 
during the past century—changes that they scarcely 
could have The transition includes our 
gigantic growth of population, the deepening of the 
democratic concept of education for all our people, 
the fabulous triumphs of transportation and com- 
munication, and the specialization of function that 
has accompanied the advance of science and tech- 


foreseen. 


nology. 

The shift from general to specialized function has 
affected the training, work, and services of millions 
of our people and has set its marks on our schools 


and colleges. Pin-pointed professional competence, 
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division of labor, and increasing interdependence have 
indeed so influenced education that recent years have 
witnessed a revolt against the commitment, by diree- 
tion or indirection, of all our education to the hand 
of subject-matter specialization. So has come a coun- 
terbalancing emphasis on general education, on teach- 
ing not steered by specialism, on the appreciation and 
learning of values that should be shared and under- 
stood by all. We are both a general and a special- 
ized society, but it is general for most of our living, 
however sharp-bladed our competence in special fune- 
tion. As Woodrow Wilson once suggested, nobody 
specializes in the relations of things. 

So we have a series of dilemmas, real or seeming. 
It is unrealistic to suppose that we shall become less 
specialized than we now are in work and function. 
Invention, the march of science, and the intricate de- 
mands of research point, in fact, to greater speciali- 
zation than before, though there are also signs of 
more and wider bridges of understanding between 
adjacent areas of special knowledge. On the other 
hand, we urgently need, in school and college alike, 
to forward broad understanding, shared by millions, 
to make meaningful the basie forces of our civiliza- 
tion, past and present. Our society needs both spe- 
cialization in skills and integration of knowledge. It 
must have high training in the spirit and technique 
of research as well as the most effective preparation 
for teaching. It needs to explore new frontiers in 
imaginative, disciplined thinking, and it also must 
meet an equally challenging range of problems in 
the teaching of people from the grades through the 
college years. 

Our liking for absolutes explains the tendency of 
some observers to make specialization itself into the 
great bugaboo, an evil of education to be feared and 
This is nonsense, a confusion of viewpoints 
and values. The very training of teachers for every 
level of education is itself specialization, and in the 
range of arts, sciences, and professions we shall con- 
tinue to expect and demand specialization. Our prob- 
lems center, not in the fact of specialization, but in 
its eneompassment of assignments and situations that 
it cannot master. Hence our concern about interre- 
lationships and breadth in the understandings of 
prospective and actual teachers, about the need of 
humane sensitiveness to society and culture, about 
arrangements whereby subject matter is not crowded 
out by professional technique or technique ignored by 
subject matter, and our interest in a comprehension 
of the realities of the learning processes in children, 
especially by the teachers of children and by the 
teachers of the teachers. 

The time has come in American education for the 
scholars of subject-matter specialization and those 


shunned. 
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who profess professional education to find common 
ground and to grapple unitedly with the problems of 
education that are crucial to the oncoming genera- 
Misunderstandings, where they 
Weakness, 
where it is discerned, should lead, not to epithets, but 
Bases for mutual con- 


tions of our people. 
befog the scene, should be swept away. 


to efforts to build strength. 
fidence and co-operation should be looked for. If 


there is alignment into enemy camps, we should mu- 
tually explore assumed reasons for hostility and make 
sure that we have, in truth, picked the right enemies 
to fight. 

It is not easy to identify either enemies or friends 
when the air is vibrating with controversial slogans. 
That this is the current turbulent state of the air, 
few will deny. What it means is that there is con- 
fusion of thought and view, shaken with more than 
a dash of emotional bitters. The professors of “sub- 
ject matter” are puzzled by the ceaseless parade of 
slogans, from education for life adjustment to com- 
mon learnings, from progressive education to the 
whole child, from activity and experience curriculums 
to the child-centered school. They suspect that pro- 
grams set sharply in conflict with one another are 
not in fact patterned contrasts of good with evil, of 
up with down. They doubt that evangelical fervor is 
rooted in basic investigation and research, or even in 
what one may call reasonable pilot-plant demonstra- 
tion. Much of the contemporary distrust of profes- 
sional educators by “subject-matter” people stems 
from this lack of fundamental research, or its thin- 
ness, or failure to demonstrate its applicability in the 
sweep of educational practice. Educational slogans 
and causes should have a secure foundation of re- 
search and testing. 

One step toward a common front, in my judgment, 
is the production by professional education of care- 
fully designed studies of basie questions, coupled with 
critical serntiny of slogans, over-all solutions, and 
seemingly inflexible positions. It may well be that 
such an approach would be accompanied by an over- 
hauling and simplification of education curriculums 
which, like programs in many other areas, have wit- 
nessed an astounding proliferation of courses, mak- 
ing catalogues obese, often confusing students by 
needless overlapping, and possibly stifling much re- 
search by the sheer credit weight of offerings. 

It is true, on the other hand, that for every slogan 
there normally is some identifiable cause or reason. 
People do not ordinarily march behind banners—or 
even change from one bourbon to another—without 
some reason. Most people will admit that the teacher 
performing her tasks as if pupils were disembodied 
minds is unperceiving. And most suspect that the 
school where children sat silently waiting their turn 
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for parroted recitations wasted constructively usable 
time. Controversy 
can ferret out abuses. Controversy can shake apathy. 
The clash of ideas can stir creative thought. But 
protest against abuses does not establish the validity 
of given proposed remedies, even if they command 
large funds and spawn slogans. 


I do not ask for placid peace. 


If fundamental research represents one possible 
direction to be taken by educators toward a common 
front, certain steps in the same direction might be 
taken by the practitioners of the liberal arts—the folk 
of the subject-matter fields. These might include 
efforts to remove from the general picture patent dis- 
tortions of actualities; attempts to understand more 
fully and realistically the problem of democratic edu- 
cation for the millions who attend the publie schools; 
and a willingness to look objectively at the fruits of 
scholarship as applied to the learning process itself. 
There is a clear need of viewing, quietly and un- 
emotionally, the facts of the alleged “stranglehold” 
of education over subject matter. Any profession, 
whether it be education or medicine, that leagues law 
on its side in statutes of certification, courts the dan- 
ger of inflexibility, complacency, and the statie mood 
of a conservatively protected empire. This is one of 
the disquieting elements in specialization and the pro- 
fessionalizing of a given domain of work and service, 
and education is not immune to its toxie effects. On 
the other hand, as I look at the requirements of edu- 
eation in the university I know best, I find myself 
startled at the screams of fear that I hear across the 
land. The truth is that the prospective high-school 
teacher of academic subjects earns about 186 quarter 
credits, of which some 40-70 fall in a major field— 
a subject-matter field—and some 23-36 in a minor 
field—also a subject-matter field; whereas 29 in the 
grand total of 186 are required in professional edu- 
cation, These center in the study of child develop- 
ment, the problems of adolescents, the meaning of 
education, the nature of the learning process, ways 
of measuring progress in learning, and supervised 
practice in teaching. 

For the prospective teacher of children, with her 
reasonably good grounding in subject matter, this 
proportion devoted to what one may call professional 
training seems somewhat less than shocking. Critical 
appraisal should be directed, as in the case of any 
subject-matter field, to the values in these subjects 
themselves rather than to their supposed threat of 
strangling subject matter. This is the sort of ques- 
tion that calls, not for emotion, but for cool and ma- 
ture weighing as to whether such plans afford too 
much—or not enough—time for these areas of a 
teacher’s preparation for her lifework. I do not 
assert that there may not be a strangling of subject 
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matter in some institutions or states, but I cannot 


find it in my own. If I felt an urge to scream, I 


should want my screaming to be based upon judg- 


ments of values and validities in the particular sub- 
jects studied—their potentialities, worth, and use. I 
am not against experiment, and if some state, but- 
tressed with gifts of money, wishes to send out teach- 
ers who have no grounding in the elements of child 
development, learning, and the measurement of edu- 
cational achievement, trusting that they will acquire 
wisdom and skill under master teachers, I shall watch 
the experiment with equanimity. Generally speaking, 
however, I favor knowledge. Once our lawyers were 
trained through apprenticeship under other lawyers, 
but for today and tomorrow I favor law schools. 
In the education of doctors and dentists and engi- 
neers and nurses, I favor something more systematic 
than apprenticeship under accomplished practitioners, 
though I do not deny values in such training. Not- 
withstanding my criticism of educators in the matter 
of fundamental research, it is undeniable that psy- 
chology and learning, and indeed education in gen- 
eral, have reached a stage of considerable knowledge 
and useful insights. It is better for teachers to know 
than to be ignorant of them, whatever growth they 
It is difficult 
to muster convincing arguments for ignorance and 
naiveté, though in some contexts they may have a 


may achieve under master teachers. 


certain primitive charm. 

In the clearing away of distortions born of fear, 
we might glance also at a corner of the graduate 
picture, noting that a prominent American scholar 
believes that it is now virtually impossible in certain 
states for a high-school English teacher to take a 
If this teacher lacks 
needed courses in edueation to meet legal certifica- 
tion—courses essentially undergraduate in character— 
I cannot forbear to ask either a state or a university, 
why involve this in a master’s program? Why not 
meet it by forthright additional undergraduate work? 
Is the alleged graduate program in fact a graduate 
program and not instead a mixed marriage of under- 
Certainly, if the 
situation does not involve certification, I know of no 


master’s degree in English. 


graduate and graduate courses? 


reason why the high-school teacher should not major 
in the field of her choice in a master’s-degree pro- 
gram. There is no policeman on my own campus 
to club this teacher into another program. She would 
be given encouragement, not to say benisons, by the 
Graduate School in her purpose to learn more about 
the riches of English and literature for her own hu- 
mane education and the enrichment of her pupils, 
and she would also, I am convinced, have the sturdy 
good wishes of the professors of education. 

What are some of the things that an arts college 
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and graduate school, private or public, can do in 
educating teachers for the public schools and moving 
toward the common front? Any institution that 
leagues its arts and professional education faculties 
in a concerted and effective effort to understand and 
deal with the problems of educating teachers for the 
public schools will make a notable advance. Any 
university that works out, with faculty and publie- 
school consultation and co-operation, the many prob- 
lems of integration of professional and subject-matter 
training for teachers will similarly advance the cause. 
Any university that can clear the air of groundless 
fears and tackle weakness and ineffectiveness through 
research, cool planning, and considered goals ean 
make a contribution to American democratic educa- 
tion. 

This conference will explore these and other paths 
toward a common front. Here let me only make a 
few modest suggestions, drawn from observation in 
one university. Every liberal-arts department in the 
University of Minnesota has a voting member in the 
education faculty, and there is a considerable amount 
of intercommunication, though not enough to warrant 
We have experimented 
with teams of visitors, made up of education and arts 
staff people, to the public schools, seeking firsthand 
views of needs and problems. New programs are 
developed occasionally through intercollege planning. 


any feeling of complacency. 


A special major program in language-arts, for in- 
stance, was initially suggested by the department of 
speech and worked out by education in conferences 
with speech, English, journalism, and the University 
A new course was inaugurated in journal- 
ism, old courses were modified in English and edu- 
cation, and the program was tested and reviewed by 


Library. 


interdepartmental committees. 

At the graduate level we long since made room for 
a master’s program on a nonthesis basis, primarily 
for teachers, with a field of concentration and several 
related fields, designed to break away from the con- 
cept of a little doctor’s degree and to combine depth 
with breadth. Teachers have flocked into this pro- 
gram, and it has made fairly rich contributions to 
high-school teaching in our section of the country. 

The emphasis upon breadth obviously has impli- 
‘ations not only for public-school service, but also for 
college teaching and the training of college teachers. 
It is folly to speak of upgrading university contri- 
butions to public-school teaching unless there is a 
coneurrent move to upgrade college teaching. What 
value is there in ambitious formulations of purpose 
and slogans for their achievement in the public schools 
if, in the universities and colleges that educate teach- 
ers, we are complacent in the face of aimlessness of 
performance in the college classroom, absence of clear 
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purpose, waste of effort, and an ineffectiveness that 
ignores elementary theories of learning? Let the uni- 
versity that wishes to interest itself in the teaching 
of the millions of pupils in the public schools look 
Let it consider its 
teaching of teachers. Happily there are signs of fer- 
ment and improvement. 
Two great conferences on the training of college 


earnestly to its own teaching. 
A movement is under way. 


teachers and their inservice growth have had wide 
influence. like that held in 
1950 at Tulane University have added strength to the 
movement. 


Negional conferences 
A national committee on college teaching 
has been formed by the American Council ort Educa- 
tion. These are signs of the times, but the most im- 
portant are those now showing on the campuses of 
many universities. Flexible interdepartmental grad- 
uate programs emphasizing breadth are being inaugu- 
rated; institutions are trying to improve their teach- 
ing internships; workshops and other devices are 
forwarding institutional self-study; faculty commit- 
tees on college teaching are active; Ford Fellows in 
large numbers are seeking enrichment of their teach- 
ing powers; and fellowships for prospective college 
teachers are emerging. 

Underlying such activities there is a growing reali- 
zation that research and scholarship, with all their 
unquestioned values, are not enough. Specialization 
in subject matter alone does not guarantee teaching 
Those who assert the 
If we are to 


effectiveness in the classroom. 
contrary are whistling in the dark. 
achieve a common front, the move must involve a 
widening recognition of the dignity and importance, 
not only of good teaching and subject mastery, but 
also of an understanding of the learning process in 
human beings, which is a part of the fundamentals 
in master teaching. Do you who speak so feelingly 
about the natural enemies of subject matter deny that 
the learning process itself is worthy of sincere study 
and understanding? Do you who speak so earnestly 
about the learning process and the importance of 
understanding the minds and growth of individually 
different children deny that there is substance in his- 
tory, literature, and mathematics? Are we to believe 
that these two schools are so extreme in their positions 
that they must oceupy opposite trenches and hurl 
epithets, if 
To you both I say that you are in actual fact not 
common task 


not bombs, at one another? 


enemies, but colleagues, engaged in a 


of urgent importance—the education of the youth of 
America—a youth in which the same hearts beat on 


stages of schooling and into their 


through all the 


living after formal schooling has come to an end. 


Where differences exist, I say to you: 


fundamental common ground and try to work them 


meet on yvour 


out with some kind of applicable agreement as a goal, 


however vigorous the arguments may be. 
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In the process, it is well to remember that intel- 
lectual curiosity about the learning process is re- 
spectable, hardheaded, tough-minded. It is not, and 
it need not be, destructive of values. Are not all 
those of us who teach concerned with the learning 
process? Are we not all “educators”? If those who 
in a special sense are called professional educators 
have sometimes erred in arrogating more knowledge 
to themselves than they possess, the traditional liberal- 
arts faculty members have sometimes erred equally in 
paying little or no attention to the fruits of research 
on the process of learning and to their applications 
to the interrelated experiences ef students and faculty 
in colleges. 

What I am advocating involves a sustained and con- 
structive interest by teaching scholars of the subject- 
matter fields in teaching at all levels, including the 
publie schools. A generation ago such an interest 
was manifested by liberal-arts scholars of the highest 
eminence in the academic world. In the field of his- 
tory, for instance, a “Committee of Seven,” made up 
of leading American historians, studied the entire 
problem of the teaching of history in the secondary 
schools as early as the 1890's under the aegis of the 
American Historical Association. Their report, pub- 
lished under the title, “The Study of History in 
Schools,” influenced history teaching in every high 
school in America for many deeades—and I may add 
that they did not neglect, in their studies and recom- 
mendations, the matter of “Methods of Instruction.” 
In our own time, I am glad to add, a committee rep- 
resenting both the American Historical Association 
and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association as 
well as the National Council for the Social Studies 
made probing studies of “American History in Schools 
and Colleges,” and its report—the Wesley Report, 
published in 1944—is a wide-ranging and influential 
document. American education needs most urgently 
a continuation and spread of this kind of interest in 
all the subject fields, in co-operation with the teachers 
in the publie schools. 

Such an interest, if general and vital, inevitably 
the 
nature of learning, with spreading recognition that 


would forward a significant related interest in 
learning theory means much more than a few course 
credits or pet ideas or rambles in professional jargon. 


Ernest R. Hilgard sums it up when he says: 


Learning so pervades human activity that any curiosity 


about the nature of man and his behavior leads sooner or 


fi rm ed, how hig 


later to inquiry about how his habits are 


ire acquired, how his prefere nees and tastes develop, 


»wledge is obtained and put to use. Equally 


im? rtant is how he heeomes er udice and 


slaved hy pre 
bigotry and other learnings which lead to trouble instead 
je 


of to a satisfactory solution of his problems. 


What this comes to is that all of us—college and 
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public-school teachers, subject-matter devotees and 
“educationists,” the psychologists who themselves 
probe theories of learning, even the propagandists 
who peddle meretricious wares to the public—are 
somehow trying to apply principles of human learn- 
ing. If laymen find it disconcerting that psycholo- 
gists quarrel constantly among themselves, we might 
remind them that the quarrels, as Dr. Hilgard points 
out, emphasize areas of disagreement, not of agree- 
ment—and that much has been learned that is not now 
the subject of differing views and controversy. 

If we grant that learning is important and that 
much has been found out about it, we who teach had 
better study the business to our own benefit, alongside 
our study of the history of the Upper or Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the soliloquies of Shakespeare, the 
influence of Kant, or Fourier theories and orthogonal 
polynomials. 

If we do study learning, we are likely to come out 
It looks, 
for example, as if learning were a fairly orderly 


with a few findings of importance to us. 
process. It seems, moreover, that it takes place both 
within and outside the classroom. There appears to 
be good evidence that bad behaviors as well as good or 
appropriate behaviors can be learned. Granting that 
formal classroom methods are directed to a more effi- 
cient and economical control of the learning process 
than is afforded by a haphazard scheme, it appears 
that methods are not to be accepted as good methods 
unless, by testing through sound comparative analysis 
and study, they stand up with decent balance and 
We may find also that, for effective learn- 
ing, it is not enough that the teacher be well moti- 
vated, in love with her subjeet, students, and work, 
and skilled in presentation. We may find that, beyond 
all this, there is such a thing as student motivation, 


posture, 


operating both internally and externally. Alongside 
knowledge of such aspects of the learning process, 
however, and as an antidote to purely mechanistic 
views, we need to grow in our understanding of man’s 
history, especially the history of ideas relevant to edu- 
eational goals. There is no substitute for a humane 
knowledge of human beings. 

Perhaps such knowledge will open paths leading 
toward a better grasp of interrelationships, the most 
neglected of all specialties. For a humane perception 
in the complex domain of human relations is a human 
virtue that we need desperately as we advance toward 
our tomorrows. Teachers in publie schools and col- 
leges alike face the need of understanding the educa- 
tional implications of the fact that we live in an inter- 
Sometimes we revolt against this 


dependent world. 
interdependence, with its daily impact upon our liv- 
ing, and we hark back to individualism by going fish- 
ing for pike and muskellunge in lonely lakes, but in- 
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terdependence trails us into the wilderness itself, as 
we quickly discover. In this world of interdepend- 
ence, teams or groups of people produce, accomplish, 
govern, control, advance—or retrogress. The produc- 
tivity of such a system depends upon variables, in- 
cluding individual ability, interest, and motivation, 
skills that can be applied to the task in hand, pat- 
terns of leadership, and the quality of relationship 
between members of the team or group. A low bat- 
ting average on these variables means a low team 
Since individuals differ in ability and skills, 
many of the variables necessarily are individual, but 
it looks as if others are brought into being by the 
process of teaming and grouping and therefore are 
influenced, in their effectiveness and direction, by those 
who have the virtue of perception in human relations. 


sceore., 


Such observations boil down to something simple, 
namely, that this virtue ties in firmly both with the 
classroom and with what we call the extracurricular 
Therefore we need to appraise, in our 
present-day setting, the learning values in extracur- 
ricular activities, or, as one of my colleagues terms 
them, “co-curricular activities.” There has been emo- 
tion and fear on this front. We remember the alarm 
voiced a generation ago lest the sideshows swallow up 
the circus, but the figure needs revision. Co-curricular 
learning may not be precisely comparable with side- 
shows—and education, even if it has some lions and 
clowns, is not precisely a cireus. It is living and 
learning. It impinges upon the individual across all 
the hours of the days and weeks and months, in and 
out of class. One of the great problems of our time 
is that of minimizing unnecessary discord and futile 
hostility in society—in community, nation, world. 
Perhaps the “co-curricular activities,” if we appraise 
them without emotional bias, will seem to be generous 
forces in promoting perception in human relations 
and thus in preparing our people to meet the un- 
certain future with increasing social awareness and 
Lack of such perception is a social 
Education makes no surrender to 


activities. 


responsibility. 
and cultural blight. 
anti-intellectualism or to debasement of standards by 
coping with this blight as unsentimentally and realis- 
tically as agriculture copes with potato blight. 

This conference has before it an opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause of teacher training in this great state, 
which harbored the first English colony in America, 
and in this renowned university, which, in its earliest 
antecedents, educated teachers for the common schools. 
But its opportunity is wider than that. It reaches 
out to all the states of the country. 


Since this is a keynote speech, I should, in obeisance 
This is my 


to precedent, close with a challenge. 
challenge: define the place of this university in edu- 


cating teachers for the publie schools. Appraise the 
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changing purposes of high schools and look at your 
teacher education in relation to those changes. Sug- 
gest how your faculty can be brought into more under- 
standing relationships with the public schools. Study 
the “integration” of professional and subject-matter 
training. Work out the relationships of subject-mat- 
ter integration and specialization in the training of 
teachers. Find constructive ways in which American 
education can mobilize a working partnership between 
subject matter and profession, with respect by each 
for the contributions of the other. Help American 
education to make common front, professionally and 


in all the subjects that contribute richness and under- 


Reborts. 
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standing to the minds and spirits of Americans, 
against the only enemies we should be fighting in our 
educational world—ignorance, unenlightenment, big- 
otry, intolerance, narrowness of view and outlook, and 
barriers to the freeing of minds and the play of hope 
and ambition for our youth. Drive home the impor- 
tance of good teaching and of the education of good 
teachers, with freedom to the teacher to teach the 
pupils who, in their vast numbers aeross the land and 
in their differing talents, are the citizens of “tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow” on whose understanding 
and sense of values the destiny of our civilization will 


depend. 





A GRADUATE MINOR IN COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


E. D. Duryea, JR. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 


RECOGNITION of the need of graduate courses on 
college teaching has gained sufficient support in recent 
years to become one of the most important problems 
in higher education.!. Support for this study is far 
from universal, however, and even many faculty mem- 
bers who approve of it hold serious reservations con- 
cerning how many hours such work should take and 
who should offer it. The result has been a number 
of special courses on college teaching but a dearth of 
full-fledged programs. 

For this reason the graduate minor in college teach- 
ing at Oregon State College has a special significance. 
Its organizers have recognized that in fact the grad- 
uate degree is a license to teach in colleges and uni- 
versities as well as evidence of ability in research 
and of mastery of a field of study. But they have 
predicated the program upon a recognition of the im- 
portance of specialized, subject-centered graduate 
study. They view the minor as a service to the work 
of the graduate school extending the students’ scholar- 
ship to their prospective teaching. 

Under the program subject-matter departments 
which recognize the need of this study may encourage 
their students to enroll in the minor. The only pre- 
requisite is graduate standing. 

The growth of the minor program at the college 


1In 1949 the American Association of Universities de- 
voted a major part of its 50th meeting to the subjeet of 
college teaching. In that year and in 1950 the American 
Council on Education and the Office of Education, FSA, 
jointly sponsored national meetings in Chicago on the 
improvement of college teaching. In September, 1950, 
the American Association of University Professors pro- 
posed that each chapter make a study of teaching. Cur- 
rently the American Council on Education seeks funds to 
establish a national committee devoted to the matter. 


indicates the development of a point of view. For 
20 years a seminar on college teaching has been 
offered. Initially this course served only graduate 
students in education. The seminar took on its 
present emphasis ten years ago when a new instructor 
opened it to all graduate students.2, From that time 
the seminar was offered with the belief that the 
way to improve college teaching was to “help the 
teacher to improve himself, both while on the job 
and while preparing.” As a result, the seminar be- 
came a course for both graduate students and faculty 
members. 

In 1949 a course on American colleges and uni- 
versities and in 1951 one on “The College Student” 
were offered in conjunction with the original s 2minar. 
Each was intended to serve graduate students in sub- 
ject-matter majors. 

When the full minor program was adopted by the 
college graduate council during the 1950-51 academie 
year, the purpose was defined as follows: 

A department in which students may qualify for ad- 
vaneed degrees has the responsibility of preparing stu- 
dents for teaching as well as for research in its field. 

Programs for preparation for college teaching are 
properly worked out in terms of higher education. 

The graduate school gives leadership in the develop- 
ment of standards for teaching preparation and the co- 
ordination of the activities of departments in a common 


function. 


The minor includes 25 to 30 quarter units for doe- 
toral and 15 to 18 for master’s candidates. The core 
of the minor consists of three courses which “con- 
sider (1) the college student as the central factor in 
teaching, (2) the dynamic process of teaching by 
which the university or college effects changes in the 
student, and (3) the situation in which the teaching 

2 Delmer M. Goode, curriculum consultant and director 
of publications, took over the teaching seminar at that 
time and has continued since then as the leader in the 
development of the college-teaching minor. 
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takes place.” The first of the three courses discusses 
the psychological and sociological factors involved in 
understanding college students. The third seeks to 
prepare students for active, intelligent participation 
in the affairs of the institutions at which they serve. 

The second course and original seminar, entitled 
,’ presents the pri- 

This course con- 


“College and University Teaching 
mary emphasis of the program. 
siders aims, procedures, outcomes, and evaluation in 
college teaching and the professional relationships of 
Students follow up this initial ex- 


perience by taking a teaching-procedures seminar and 


faculty members. 


a college-teaching studies course. 

Each student signs up for the teaching-procedures 
seminar under the letter designation of his subject- 
major department and meets with a small number of 
students from his own and other departments for an 
intensive study of teaching procedures. Each par- 
ticipant is joined at meetings by a faculty member 
Currently, the seminar 
“College Teaching 


from his major department. 
is led by a professor of chemistry. 
Studies” is an individual study course which consists 
of reading and conferences and written reports on 
Students take it con- 
currently with an active teaching assignment, usually 


matters of college teaching. 


as a teaching assistant. 

The other courses of the minor are electives, most 
of which are taken from the following suggested list: 
adult education, advanced educational psychology, 
classies of seience, college-curriculum studies, con- 
struction and use of objective examinations, individual 
differences, organization and administration of guid- 
ance services, philosophy of education, reading and 
conference, and researeh in college curriculum and in 
higher education. 

The campus has been little different from other 
campuses in the prevalence of aversion to the edu- 
‘ational methods courses designed for elementary and 
secondary schools. To these objections have been 
added the views of persons who felt no sound ap- 
proach could be made to college teaching without 
appropriate prerequisite courses in education and 
p ychology. 

The minor has been established, however, in the 
considered judgment that it represents a very special 
problem in graduate education and in teaching. 
Rather than being a professional program, it now 
rests upon initiative from subject-matter departments. 
This has followed a common-sense process of offer- 
ing it to the faculties of all disciplines for use if 
it appeared helpful to them by serving their graduate 
students. As a re 


oriented ith a 


ult, the minor is subject-matter 


primary objective of strengthening 


the master’s and doctoral programs preparing grad- 
faculties 
It has great 


students enrolled in it to strive to improve their 


uates for service on college in specialized 


areas of knowledge. freedom for the 
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teaching not in general but in their particular field. 

The minor has been set up without education or 
psychology prerequisites, because of the vital impor- 
tance of keeping the program open to all who plan 
to teach in colleges regardless of their undergraduate 
studies. At the same time, it avoids the load of ac- 
cumulated hours at the expense of the students’ major 
interests and major fields. The stated prerequisites 
of the program are “maturity, background, and sin- 
cerity of purpose.” 

The objectives of the minor raise questions of what 
are commonly known as academic standards. Stu- 
dents take its courses concurrently with difficult and 
frequently very concrete studies in the sciences and 
technologies. This type of program seeks to stimu- 
late students to an active concern about a matter 
which they probably have not given much considera- 
It could hardly serve this purpose were it to 
offer a large mass of facts and procedures to sort out 
the intellectually less fit or to prepare the student for 
specialized research. It requires of a student an en- 
thusiasm and active interest to read, to think, and to 
work with others in a process of making him a stu- 


tion. 


dent-conscious teacher. 

There is some danger that the academic proclivity 
for curricular expansion may lead to offering more 
courses. Already the program takes up to 30 hours 
of a graduate student’s program and within those 30 
hours are 10 to 17 hours of recommended electives. 
Apparently, these result partly from considerations 
inherent in the adoption of the program. But that 
does not overcome the danger that the base of five 
courses on which the minor rests might be extended 
to include many required courses which would dis- 
courage the prospective students. It might be wise 
to consider reducing rather than increasing the num- 
ber of required electives. In any event, committees 
considering similar programs in other universities 
would do well to give much thought to the total 
courses specified. 

The minor program has attracted the interest of 
both faeulty and students. More than 30 faculty 
members have participated in the original course on 
college teaching, and student enrollment in the three 
basie courses averaged between 20 and 25 during the 
1951-52 


minor has become an established part of the graduate 


academie year. In a very short time the 


curriculum, 
The success’ of the program undoubtedly results 
‘rom the point of view developed by those pioneer- 
Not only have they stressed the importance 
whole, but 


they have sincerely believed and constantly urged the 


f service to the graduate program as a 


recognition of the student as the central factor in 


the teaching situation. Graduates on completing the 


minor are aware that student learning is the vital 


art of good teaching. 


Y 
t 
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AN ATTITUDE SURVEY CONCERNING THE 
PROVISION OF EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
FOR KOREAN VETERANS! 


Roy N. CHELGREN, Counselor 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
The University of Minnesota 


In the past few years thousands of veterans of 
World War II have beer receiving educational bene- 
fits under the provisions of the GI Bill (Publie Law 
346). Enrollments swelled at schools all over the 
country, reaching a peak during the 1947-1949 period. 
Since then there has been a gradual diminishing of 
GI enrollment as veterans exhausted their eligibility 
time, completed degrees, or dropped out of school 
for other reasons. 

Because of the recent decision to extend the GI Bill 
to cover Korean veterans and because of the various 
criticisms which have been leveled against the Veterans 
Administration and the original schedule of benefits, 
it seemed that the opinions and attitudes of veteran 
students, based on their experience with the earlier 
GI Bill, would be interesting and worth while in evalu- 
ating the merits of the system and some of the pro- 
posed changes. For this purpose it was decided to 
conduct a survey of this nature, sending the question- 
naires to a randomly selected sample of currently en- 
rolled GI students at the University of Minnesota. 

Method.—The questionnaire was designed to elicit 
responses pertinent to these proposals under con- 
sideration for the Korean veterans. For example, the 
group was given an opportunity to choose between the 
present rigidly controlled method of administering 
benefits and that of an outright cash grant to the 
trainee. The latter method was favored in 
bills 
Since this is perhaps the most important distinction 


veteran 
two of the under consideration in Congress. 
among the proposals, effort was directed to drawing 
out the attitude of the group toward this alternative. 

Ten attitude items were included in the question- 
naire. In addition, space was provided for the vet- 
eran to indicate any other opinions he might hold 


Three 


informational items were also included, namely the 


eoncerning the GI Bill and its administration. 


veteran’s age, the number of months of GI training 
he had had, and whether or not he was a veteran 
of the Korean conflict. The purpose of providing 
space for free expression of opinions was primarily 


an attempt to obtain valid opinions which might be 


1 For assistance in the preparation of this survey the 
writer wishes to thank members of the staff of the Bu- 
reau of Veterans’ Affairs and E. G. Williamson, dean of 
students. 


of assistance to our bureau in improving our services, 
or which might be passed on to the Veterans Ad- 


ministration in the form of suggestions. The infor- 


mational items were included so that comparisons 
of responses might be made, should any clear-cut 
dichotomies appear in regard to age, months of train- 


ing, or service in both wars. A copy of the question- 
naire is presented below. 

A random sample was drawn from the GI roster, 
a register listing all the names of veterans currently 
enrolled. After randomly selecting the first name 
from the first 25 names, every 25th name was chosen 
to be included in the sample. A total of 99 names 
resulted. 

The questionnaire, together with a letter briefly 
explaining the survey and requesting co-operation, was 
sent to each veteran in the sample. A self-addressed 
return envelope was included. A coding system was 
used so that responses could be checked off for fol- 
low-up purposes, but otherwise responses were kept 
entirely anonymous. 

Two follow-up notices were sent out. The first was 
a reminder, sent by postcard. The second included 
another copy of the questionnaire, as well as a letter 
requesting co-operation. 

Results.—It was important that results of the sur- 
vey be obtained as soon as possible in order that 
responses might be known before any of the bills be- 
came law. Such legislation could well serve to intro- 
duce a bias into the results, as well as make the survey 
somewhat less meaningful. With these considerations 
in mind, a 15-day limit on accepting returns was 
established. 

A total of 92 questionnaires of the 99 sent out, or 
90 per cent of the sample, was returned. It is recog- 
nized that a relatively high standard error of per- 
centages resulted from such a small sample, but 
because of the nature of the survey it was felt that 
it would not seriously detract from the desired find- 
ings. 

The items included in the questionnaire are pre- 
sented below, with the number and percentage of 
responses as they apply to each item. Percentages 
were computed to the first decimal place and then 
rounded to the nearest whole number. 

Sixty veterans gave their views in the space pro- 
The 


sponses, although difficult to evaluate statistically, 


vided for free response. nature of these re- 


seemed to follow trends. 
tion of the GI 


Many expressed apprecia- 
had received. There 
idered to be flagrant 


examples being cited 


benefits they 
were objections to what were cons 
abuses of the GI Bill, specific 
in which more supplies were issued to veterans than 
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were necessary. Complaints about the rate of sub- 
sistence payments, in view of the increased cost of 
living, were raised by some veterans. Change of 
objective procedures seemed to elicit a considerable 
amount of interest, and most responses inclined to- 
ward allowing the veteran a certain amount of free- 
dom in making his choice, though recognizing the 
value of advisement. The fact that the university 
charges other than the customary fee for all students 
attending under the GI Bill, whether or not they were 
state residents, seemed objectionable to many veter- 
ans. In regard to this particular complaint, it is the 
opinion of the author that the respondents were not 
acquainted with the reason for charging these tuition 
rates. It might be added that the Bureau of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs has made it a point, whenever possible, 
to explain the basis for this fee system to veterans, 
because it is an issue which arises frequently when 
veterans exceeded the expenses payable by the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

The informational data concerning age, number of 
months of GI training, and service in the Korean 
conflict did not provide dichotomies which would be 
amenable to making comparisons of responses. All 
but one respondent answered these questions. The 
ages ranged from 22 to 51, with a mode of 30 and a 
median of 27. The number of months of GI training 
ranged from 7 to 48, with a mode of 30 and a median 
of 30. Only two of the respondents had served in 
Korea. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES TO EACH 
QUSETIONNAIRE ITEM 


Do you feel that educational benefits should be ex- 

tended to veterans of the Korean conflict? 

Yes N86 95.5 per cent. No N2 2.2 per cent. Unde- 
cided N2 2.2 per cent. 

Indicate your feelings regarding the nature of these 

benefits: 

N33 36.6 per cent. a. The benefits and the system 
of administering them should remain the same 
as with the present GI Bill. 

9 10.2 per cent. b. The benefits should remain the 
same, but the system of administering them 
should be changed. 

22.2 per cent. ¢. A revision of the amount of 
benefits is needed, but the present system of 
administering them should remain the same. 
27.7 per cent. d. Although benefits should be ex- 
tended, the benefits themselves, as well as the 
system of administering them, need revision. 

3 3.3 per cent. No response. 

Do you feel that a GI educational program would 

operate more efficiently if each veteran were given 

a cash amount to be used for his support, tuition and 

books, rather than have the VA pay for books and 

tuition and pay the veteran subsistence payments as 
under the present system? 
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Yes 23 25.5 per cent. No 64 71.1 per cent. Unde- 
cided 3 3.3 per cent. 

If a cash amount is given, should a veteran attend- 

ing a more expensive school receive the same amount 

as a veteran attending a less expensive school? 

Yes 58 64.4 per cent. No 23 25.5 per cent. Wnde- 
cided 8 8.8 per cent. No response 1 1 per ‘cent. 

Check the statement which best reflects your feel- 

ings concerning how benefits should be distributed 

to qualified veterans: 

0 U per cent. a, Training should be granted only to 
veterans up to the age of 23, as they are the 
only ones who have truly had their education 
interrupted. 

78 86.6 per cent. b. All qualified veterans should get 
the same educational advantages, regardless of 
age or previous education. 

12 13.3 per cent. ec. A veteran must be able to dem- 
onstrate satisfactorily to the VA that his train- 
ing was interrupted and that further training 
is needed for a legitimate vocational objective. 

Indicate which of the following statements best re- 

flects your feelings: 

25 27.7 per cent. a. Veterans are now receiving 
more books and supplies than they actually need 
(more than they would buy were they paying 
their own way). 

59 65.5 per cent. b. Under the present system a 
veteran receives the proper amount of books and 
supplies. 

4 4.4 per cent. ec. A veteran should be provided 
with more books and supplies to fulfill his needs. 

2 2.2 per cent. No response. 

Do you feel there has been any misuse of benefits 

by veterans under the present system of administer- 

ing the GI Bill? 

None 0 0 per cent. Very little 40 44.4 per cent. An 
average amount 42 46.16 per cent. Very much 
3 3.3 per cent. Extreme 2 2 per cent. No 
response 3 3.3 per cent. 

Do you think that if each veteran paid his tuition 

and bought his books from cash given him by the VA 

there would be: 

61 67.5 per cent. a. Increased misuse of benefits. 

15 16 per cent. b. Decreased misuse of benefits. 

12 13.5 per cent. e¢. As efficient use of benefits as 
under the present plan. 

2 2 per cent. No response. 

Do you feel that advisement and guidance facilities 

for aiding veterans in deciding on academic and 

vocational objective should be provided? 

Yes 75 83.3 per cent. No 10 11.1 per cent. Unde- 
cided 5 5.5 per cent. 

Check the item which best reflects your feelings re- 

garding permitting a veteran to change his course 

of training: 

51 56.6 per cent. a. A change of course should only 
be permitted if recommended by a qualified 
agency at which the veteran has undergone 
advisement and guidance. 

37 41.1 per cent. b. The veteran should be permitted 
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to use his own discretion in deciding on a 
change in his course of training. 
2 2.2 per cent. ¢. The choice of objective the veter- 
ran makes at the outset of his training should 
be assumed to be a valid one, and no changes 


should be permitted. 


Conclusions.—Before considering any conclusions 
that might be drawn from this survey it is well to 
bear in mind that the population sampled consists of 
veterans enrolled in an institution of higher learning. 
Conclusions, therefore, do not necessarily apply to 
veterans engaged in training on other educational 
levels under the GI Bill. 

It seems safe to assume that the preponderance of 
opinion is inclined toward providing educational 
benefits for Korean veterans. As to the nature of 
these benefits, the results seem to indicate that there 
is a definite division of feeling as to whether the 
benefits should remain the same as under the earlier 
GI Bill or be entirely revised. A possible indication, 
on the basis of these expressed feelings, might be that 
any new plan should be carefully prepared, probably 
incorporating some of the basic provisions of the 
earlier plan, but also including improvements aimed 
at eliminating some of the unfavorable aspects of the 
former schedule of benefits. 

Of interest is the fact that most of the respondents 
rejected the proposal to provide veterans with a cash 
amount to be used by them in obtaining an education. 
The reason for this rejection might be found in Item 
8, where the majority felt that a cash settlement would 


result in a greater misuse of benefits. Since provision 


Events 
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of a cash amount to veterans is one of the major 
points in the new Bill, it would seem that opinions of 
this sort might be valuable, if brought to light. 

Items 4 and 5 might be interpreted as demonstrat- 
ing a more or less democratic attitude on the part of 
the veterans sampled. Equal benefits to all qualified 
veterans are advocated, a result which might well be 
expected. 

Despite the severe criticism to which the Veterans 
Administration has been subjected regarding abuses 
of the benefits provided by the GI Bill, the veterans 
sampled in this survey seem to think that there has 
been a relatively small misuse of benefits. To some 
this might be viewed as being in the nature of a vote 
of confidence for the earlier system of administra- 
tion. 

Although veterans have been heard to object to 
what they consider a seemingly endless process of 
“taking tests,” the results of items 9 and 10 would 
indicate that actually the benefits derived from having 
professional vocational-guidance facilities available 
are quite well recognized. Along with such recog- 
nition however, goes an insistence that the veteran 
also be assured of having his voice heard when the 
final decision is reached. 

It is the author’s opinion that the results reflect 
mature thinking on the part of the veterans sampled. 
This opinion is partially based on the responses in 
the free-response section many of which demonstrated 
an awareness of value of such an educational program 
evaluated against its financial cost to the country. 





THE CONTROL OF EDUCATION 

SEconD only to the ideal of providing equality of 
educational opportunity for all—an ideal not yet fully 
attained, but whose attainment comes nearer to reality 
each year—is the principle that education is a publie 
concern in whose administration the public has a voice. 
This principle is contrasted with the practice in most 
other countries where education is bureaucratically 
administered and where neither the publie nor the 
teachers have a voice in the administration. 

In the United States education is only one of many 
services in which the, public has and is expected to 
exercise some control; among these services are engi- 
neering, sanitation, public health, municipal adminis- 
tration, and, more recently, housing. But it is in 
education alone that the public or sections of it are 
always ready to interfere directly not only in deter- 
mining policy—which is its right—but in controlling 
matters of detail—eurricula, methods of instruction, 


textbooks, ete.-—which are the province of the experts 
whom it appoints because they are supposed to under- 
stand these matters, by virtue of their training and 
experience, better than does the layman. There may 
be such interference in other publie activities of the 
kind mentioned above, but they must be rare, while 
the postwar years have been crowded with examples 
of encroachment upon the experts’ field by self- 
constituted guardians of American education and 
patriotism. 

The development of an expert body of educational 
administrators, trained on a professional level, has 
been going on for about four decades. With the aid 
of grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation that 
The 


gradual improvement in the professional status of 


training is being intensified and broadened. 


public-school superintendents has been aceompanied 
by a rise in salaries, which should be an expression 


of publie confidence. Nevertheless there are no safe- 
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guards against unintelligent, almost illiterate, attacks 
of the kind leveled against one of the nation’s leading 
school superintendents, Alexander J. Stoddard, of Los 
That the Los Angeles Board of Education 
accepted the unenlightened criticisms by patrioteering 


Angeles. 


organizations of the superintendent’s handbook on 
Unesco and UN and its use in the schools is to be 
deplored. More deplorable, however, is the unani- 
mous adoption by the board of a resolution which, 
according to The New York Times, with reference to 
controversial subjects asked for the formulation of 
a comprehensive policy which shall guide the superintend- 
ent and his staff in the preparation, publication, and dis- 
tribution of guides, manuals, and similar materials for 
the direction and guidance of teachers. 

Such a policy would open the doors wide to inter- 
ference by the board in every detail of the curriculum 
and course of study and would convert the expert 
from a leader into a bureaucrat. 

But on the issue which gave rise to this resolution 
there is another question, Is membership of the 
United States in UN and in Unesco a controversial 
subject which eannot safely be discussed in the 
schools?—I. L. K. 


EFFECT OF MOBILIZATION AND 
DEFENSE ON SCHOOLS 
Tne National Education Association announces the 
results of a survey of the effects of the Korean con- 
flict and national defense efforts on the public schools. 
This survey, based on reports of conditions in 1,270 
school systems in eities ranging from 2,500 to over 
500,000 population, indicates that new bottlenecks 


have been created for the publie schools. The fol- 


lowing problems were most frequently reported: 1. 
Shortage of 


qualified teachers, increased turnover, 
with more married women or more men being em- 
ployed in 1951 than in 1949, and a decrease in the 
number of teachers with emergency certificates; 

critical shortage of additional classrooms, the use of 
temporary structures, and double sessions; 3. large 
enrollments with the 

1. school fi 


penditures in almost all school systems and in eapital 


greatest increase in elementary 
nee with increase in eurrent ex- 
outlay in many. 

The summary of the survey, “The Effects of Mobili- 
zation and the Defense Effort in the Publie Sehools,” 
which will be published in October, concludes with the 
statement: 

School systems were convines 


higher 


1 of the 


rate. School financial sup- 


necessity of add- 


sive to hardships 

an attitude 

people and the 

publie to rega he pub hool system as an 
tion that mu 


institu- 
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A COURSE IN LINGUISTIC SCIENCE 
FOR TEACHERS 

A COURSE in linguistie science, jointly sponsored by 
the William Penn Charter School (Philadelphia 44) 
and the public schools of the city, will be given from 
October 1 to November 19 in the William Penn 
Charter School. The course of eight lectures is in- 
tended for teachers in junior and senior high schools 
and in voeational and technical schools, not only in 
Philadelphia, but in suburban and other localities; 
it is also open to teachers in colleges. The use of 
the income from the James Wills Donation in 1924 
for scientifie lectures makes it possible for the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School to provide the course at 
a nominal cost as a publie service to education. 

The lecturers will be Aileen T. Kitchin, associate 
professor of English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Henry Lee Smith, Jr., director of for- 
eign-language training, Foreign Institute, Department 
of State; and William Freeman Twaddell, professor 
Further 
information and an enrollment form may be obtained 
by writing to Linguistics, William Penn Charter 
School. 


of Germanie languages, Brown University. 


THE 1952-53 STUDY PROGRAM OF 
INFORMATION ON WORLD 


AFFAIRS 

For six years social-studies teachers have been mak- 
ing use of the Program of Information on World 
Affairs, a year-long study and quiz program spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Star to give junior- and 
senior-high school pupils greater understanding of 
events in the world, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society from time to time. Though designed pri- 
marily for Upper Midwest teachers, it is available to 
educators in other areas. 

The program, conducted by William Rogers, di- 
rector, Minnesota World Affairs Center, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, offers teachers packaged study 
materials on 26 major world topics. Complete study 
outlines and reading references are contained in a 
18-page guidebook. Through the year teachers are 
sent weekly multiple-choice quizzes and background 
articles on the topics. 

1952-53 
Policy of the United States; Korea—From Aggression 
to Stalemate and Beyond; Communism: Its Strength 

d Its Future; Report on Western European Union; 
Cuns and Butter—America’s Cold War. 

The program euidebook is offered educators with- 
$1.00 


Topie studies for include the Foreign 


There is a charge to teachers 
outside the Upper Midwest area to cover 


age for 
lhe guide may be obtained by writing to World 


charge, 
residine 


the weekly materials through the year. 


Affairs, Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 15. 
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Notes and News. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Luther E. Sharp has assumed new duties as presi- 
dent, College of Emporia (Kans.), sueceeding the 
Reverend Paul B. MeCleave, whose resignation to 
accept the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Bozeman (Mont.), was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, April 26. 


Hale V. Davis is president of the Colorado Baptist 
College which opened on September 6 in Denver. 


J. Ralph Murray, formerly associate professor of 
English, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), 
has been named president, Greenbrier Junior College 
(Lewisburg, W. Va.), to succeed French W. Thomp- 
son. 

John E. Fields, director of development, Univer- 
sity of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), has been 
appointed vice-president of the university. John L. 


Balderston, a writer and dramatist, has been named 
lecturer in drama; and Vivian Place Heino, chair- 
man of the New Hampshire. Potters Guild and a 
well-known ceramist, visiting lecturer in ceramics to 
take over courses given by Glen Lukens who is on 
preretirement leave of absence, serving as a tech- 


nical adviser in Haiti for the UN in a program de- 
signed to develop ceramics and pottery work as a 
small industry among rural people. 


William Crombie White, director of the day col- 
leges in Northeastern University (Boston 15), will 
assume new duties, January 1, 1953, as vice-president 
of the university, succeeding Everett A. Churchill 
who will retire beeause of illness, December 31, after 
27 years of service. Edward S. Parsons, director 
of student activities, has been appointed business 
manager; Herbert W. Gallagher, associate professor 
of physical education, director of athletics; Daniel 
J. Roberts, assistant professor of accounting, as- 
sistant director of athletics and treasurer of student 
activities; Charles EF. Kitchin, assistant professor of 
modern languages, assistant director of student 
activities; and Lincoln C. Bateson, registrar for the 
Evening Division, financial assistant to the president. 


Douglas H. Elliott, formerly director of publie re- 
lations, Franklin Institute (Philadelphia), assumed 
new duties, August 1, as the first vice-president of 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.). Other appoint- 
ments include: Emma Lou Benignus, registrar and 
director of placement; Hazel King, direetor of ad- 
missions; and Ruth M. Van Doren, director of publie 
information. 


Karl D. Hartzell has sueceeded Jay B. MacGregor, 
dean of the college and registrar, Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Iowa) as dean; Evlyn N. Fisher, 
dean of women, has been given additional duties as 
registrar. Dr. MacGregor has been appointed dean 
of student personnel and professor of education, 
University of Omaha (Nebr.). Other appointments 
include the following: Henry S. Hammond, Jr., in- 
structor in journalism and director of publicity, sue- 
ceeding in the latter capacity Miron A. Morrill who 
has been named professor of religion and director 
of student religious activities. John C. Jensen, whose 
appointment as visiting professor of physics was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Sociery, August 23, replaces 
Francis E. Throw who has accepted a post in Wabash 
College (Richmond, Ind.); A. H. Blue, as associate 
professor of mathematics sueceeds Elmer E. Moots, 
professor of mathematics, retired; and James S. 
Craiger, Jr., has been named assistant professor of 
economics, 


Lowell William Herron, whose appointment as dean 
of the faculty, Clarkson College of Technology 
(Potsdam, N. Y.), was reported in Scnoou anp So- 
cleTY, October 14, 1950, has been named dean, School 
of Arts, Science and Business Administration. 


Sister Mary Carmelia, B.V.M., chairman of the 
department of speech, Mundelein College (Chicago 
40), is director of a new Speech Clinic that will be 
opened later in September for children in elementary 
and high school whose speech defects are severe 
enough to handicap them in school work and social 
progress. 


Marion Kliewer, associate editor, Hillsboro Journal, 
has been appointed instructor in journalism and di- 
dector of news service, Tabor College (Hillsboro, 


Kans.). 


Robert R. Sears, whose appointment as director, 
Laboratory of Human Development, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was reported in Scnoon anp Soctety, April 
15, 1949, has been appointed professor of psychology 
and head of the department, Stanford University, 
effective July 1, 1953. , 
R. Hilgard who was named dean, Graduate Division, 
in 1951. 


Dr. Sears will sueceed Ernest 


Paul R. Farnsworth will continue to serve 
as acting head. H. Stuart Hughes (history) and 
John C. Loftis (English) have been appointed to as- 
sistant professorships; and Norman A. Graebner, act- 
he following have 
Kirkwood, William 


Cromwell Professor of Law, after 41 years of service; 


ing associate professor of history. 


retired: Marion Rice Nelson 


Eliot Jones, professor of economics, after 35 years; 
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Frederick Anderson, professor. of Romance lan- 


guages; Ralph Haswell Lutz, professor of history, 
and William 
after 32 years; Graham Henry Stuart, professor of 


’ 


srownlee Owens, professor of law, 


political science, 28 years; and Richard Foster Jones, 


professor of English, seven years. 

William F. O’Connor, associate professor of chem- 
istry and director, Research Foundation, Fordham 
University, has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of chemistry. 

Jean Autret has assumed new duties as associate 
professor of Romance languages and chairman of 
the department, Wells N: Y¥.): 
Other recent appointments include: associate pro- 
fessor of economies, Dorothy Watson; assistant pro- 
fessors, Helen Sears (Romance languages), Vivian 
larlowe (biology), and Paul Bamford and Betty 


College (Aurora, 


Mladeland (history and government) ; and instructors, 
Sylvia Kenney (music), Joseph Tanenhaus (history 
and government), Kathryn Court (physical educa- 
tion), and Barbara Alden (English). 

Donald J. Tate, formerly assistant professor of 
business education and secretarial science, Florida 
State University, has been appointed head of the 
department of business education, Texas Technologi- 
cal College (Lubbock), to succeed Clifford B. Shipley, 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 2, 1950, and who has been forced 
to resign because of ill health. 

Hale Aarnes, formerly chairman of the department 
of radio Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.), has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of edueation, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege (Fargo), with responsibility for teacher educa- 
In a reorganization of 


edueation, 


tion and student teaching. 
the duties in the department Ernest Estensen, pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, will co-ordinate 
graduate work and devote a major portion of his 
time to graduate teaching and research in education 
and psychology. 

L. Ross Cummins, teaching assistant in educational 
guidanee, Yale University, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of education and head of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology, Bates College 
(Lewistown, Maine). 


Richard L. Schanck has been named, professor of 
sociology and head of the department, Bethany (W. 
Va.) College. Rollin S. Eaton has been appointed 
to serve during the leave of absence granted to 
George K. Hauptfuehrer, associate professor of music 
and head of the department, for graduate work in 
Indiana University. 


Albert A. Renna, a violinist, has been appointed 
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chairman of the department of music education, 
State University of New York Teachers College 
(Potsdam), and will co-ordinate all activities in the 
fields of practice teaching, methods and materials, 
and off-campus teaching and demonstration. 


J. Roy Prince has been appointed head of the de- 


partment of foreign languages, Carson-Newman 


College (Jefferson City, Tenn.). 

Joseph Roemer, professor emeritus of secondary 
education, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville 5, Tenn.), has been appointed professor of 
elementary education, McMurry College (Abilene, 
Pex:) 

Dhirendra Nath Majumdar and John Hunt have 
been appointed to visiting professorships, Cornell 
University. Dr. Majumdar, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Lucknow (India), will give 
courses in the department of anthropology and soci- 
ology during the fall term; Mr. Hunt, internationally 
known British pianist, will serve as visiting professor 
of music for the academic year 1952-53. Keith 
lalkner, whose appointment as visiting professor of 
voice was reported in SCHOOL ANp Society, August 
12, 1950, has been named to the permanent staff with 
the rank of associate professor. 

Paul M. Tedesco and Jonas N. Muller have been 
appointed to associate professorships in Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Tedesco in Indo-Iranian and Slavic lin- 
vuisties; Dr. Muller, public health. Carl M. Stevens 
(economics), James EK. Roohan (history), David L. 
Olnstead (linguistics), Doris Johnson (public health- 
nutrition), Joseph Fuchs (violin), and Frank A. 
Logan and Burton S. Rosner (psychology) have been 
appointed to assistant professorships. Promoted 
to assistant professorships are Bertram H. Roberts 
(psychiatry), B. Franklin Auld, Jr. (psychology), 
and Norvin J. Hein (comparative religion). 

Edward Gerjuoy, formerly associate professor of 
physics, University of Southern California, has been 
appointed associate professor of physics, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Jan Yntema, James McGruer, 
and William Benesch have been named to assistant 
professorships of physics. 

Cullen Bryant Owens, formerly assistant professor 
of speech, University of Illinois, has assumed new 
duties as associate professor of speech, University of 
New Mexico. 

William T. McKibben has been appointed associate 
professor of classical languages, Grinnell (lowa) 
College. Gordon L. Tracy (German) and Ruth 
Hlughes Mattila (education) have been named in- 
structors. Sarah Innes MacDonald has been pro- 
moted to a professorship of music, and the Reverend 
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Paul Grimley Kuntz, to a professorship of philosophy 
and religion. 


Edwin G. H. Comfort, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, Illinois Institute of Technology, has been 
‘named associate professor of mathematics, Ripon 
(Wis.) College, to succeed John S. Hokanson who 
will continue graduate study in the University of 
Clyde B. Hoag is replacing John D. 
Lehman, instructor in economies, who will continue 


Wisconsin. 


work for the doctorate in Cornell University. 


Harris H. Parker has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology, Columbia (S. Car.) College. 


William E. Harrington has been appointed associate 
professor of education, Baldwin-Wallace College 
(Berea, Ohio). Robert W. Pitcher (psychology) 
and James R. Lerch (violin and theory) have been 
named to assistant professorships, and Elizabeth R. 
Nelms, to an instructorship in voice. 


Osman el Mawardi, formerly lecturer on acoustics, 
Fuad I University (Cairo, Egypt), has been ap- 
pointed to an assistant professorship in charge of 
acoustic research, Harvard University. 

Herbert J. Klausmeier, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Colorado State College of Education 
(Greeley), has been named assistant professor of 
education, the University of Wisconsin. 


Jonathon McLendon, formerly assistant professor 
of education, University of Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, Duke Uni- 
versity (Durham, N. Car.). 


Mary Elizabeth Cox and Lily Keleti have been ap- 
pointed to instructorships in West Liberty (W. Va.) 
State College. Miss Cox has sueceeded Mary Boren 
Mills, instructor in journalism and English, who has 
resigned to accept a post in State Teachers College 
(Whitewater, Wis.). Miss Keleti, a Hungarian 
pianist, will be instructor in piano. 

The Reverend George M. Bean, chaplain of Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has resigned to become 
rector of Saint Mark’s Episcopal Church, Richmond 
(Va.). 

Isaac Clayton Keller, head of the department of 
English, State Teachers College (California, Pa.), 
has retired after 28 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Joseph Asbury Pitman, retired president, State 
Teachers College (formerly Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal School, Salem), died, August 27, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Dr. Pitman had served as teacher 
and principal (1884-91) in high schools in Maine; 
principal (1891-92) of elementary schools in Mill- 
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bury and Malden (Mass.); district superintendent 
of schools (1892-97) and superintendent (1897- 
1906), Marlborough (Mass.); and principal and 
president (1906-27), State Teachers College (Salem). 

André Delattre, associate professor of Romance 
languages, University of died in 
Geneva (Switzerland), August 27, at the age of fifty- 
one years. Dr. Delattre, who was born in France and 
had come to the United States in 1922, had taught 
(1925-46) in Wayne University (Detroit 1) before 
going to the University of Pennsylvania in 1946. 


Pennsylvania, 


Leo J. Henkin, assistant professor of English, 
3rooklyn College, died, September 4, at the age of 
forty-five years. Dr. Henkin has served the college 
as tutor in English (1931-35), instructor (1936-46), 
and assistant professor (since 1946). He was the 
author of several textbooks on English usage: “Good 
English for Every Day Use,” “New Standard Book 
of Model Letters for All Oceasions,” and others. 


The Reverend David Ernest Adams, chairman of the 
department of religion, Mount Holyoke College 
(South Hadley, Mass.), died, September 6, at the age 
of sixty-one years. Dr. Adams, who had held pas- 
torates in Congregational churches (1916-32), had 
also served as assistant professor of religion (1928- 
32), Marietta (Ohio) College; and in Mount Holyoke 
College 
literature of religion (1932-37) and professor and 
chairman of the department of religion (since 1937). 


as associate professor of the history and 


The Reverend Brother Calixtus, formerly auxiliary 
provincial and community supervisor of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools of the New York-New Eng- 
lxnd provinces, died, September 6, at the age of 
seventy-six years. Brother Calixtus had served the 
order since 1893 and in 1921 was instrumental in the 
establishment of an extension department in Man- 
hattan College in which young members of the order 
were able to prepare for A.B. and M.A. degrees. 
He later assumed directorship of courses that led 
to the doctorate in both philosophy and science. 


acon ; /; i; 


ADAMS, OLGA. Children and the City. Pp. 28. Tllus- 

trated. Reginald R. Isaacs, Michael Reese Hospital 
Planning Staff, 29th and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 16. 
1952. $1.00. 
This first book on city planning for teaching five- and six- 
year olds has been written by a University of Chicago 
kindergarten teacher emeritus and dean of the nation’s 
kindergarten instructors. 





e 

BUSH, DOUGLAS. Classical Influences in Renaissance 

Literature: Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. XIII. Pp. 

60. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1952. $1.50. 
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These lectures are delivered annually at Oberlin College 
on a foundation established in honor of Charles Beebe 
Martin. 

e 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 

Edueation. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. Pp. 
vi+98. Illustrated. Office of Education, FSA, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 

® 


FRENCH, FLORENCE FELTEN, WILLIAM B. LEV- 
ENSON, AND VERA COBER ROCKWELL. Radio 
English. Pp. xiii+ 368. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York 36. 1952. $3.60. 

The authors predict that the radio workshop will soon 
become as much a part of the modern school scene as the 
school newspaper or yearbook. 


‘“‘Job Charts for College Women.’’ Unpaged. B/’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 50 cents the set. 

These colored charts, four in number, each 17 by 22 inches, 
present the facts about important jobs for women who 
have one or two years of college or technical-school 
training. 

e 


JOHNSON, SIDDIE JOE. <A Month of Christmases. 
Pp. x +132. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York 3. 1952. $2.50. 

All through this book there is a sense of the most potent 
magic of all: the magic of being just the right age, in the 
right place at the right time and knowing that whatever 
happens next will be wonderful. 


KAY, SYLVIA C. Reading Critically in the Fields of 
Literature and History. Pp. 166. Twayne Publishers, 
42 Broadway, New York 4. 1952. $2.50. 

This book, a pioneering achievement, has two aims: to 
supply much needed material in the field, and to present 
this material in accordance with the newer methods evolv- 
ing in our high schools. 

e 


LEVI-STRAUSS, CLAUDE. 
50. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
25 cents. 


Still another in the Race Question in Modern Science series 
published by Unesco. 


Race and History. Pp. 
1952. 


LEWIS, HOWARD CLAUDE. Children and Their 
Books: Lessons for Children and Adults on the Right 
Way to Treat Books. Pp. 63. Illustrated. Exposi- 
tion Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1952. 
$1.00. 

This in simple words, drawings, and many quotations 
describes the worth of books in a way that will engage 
the imagination of children as well as adults. A second 
revised edition. 

e 


MONTAGUE, ASHLEY. Darwin: Competition § Co- 
operation. Pp. 148. Henry Schuman, 20 East 70th 
Street, New York 21. 1952. $2.50. 

In this book the author examines the origin of Darwin's 
ideas, analyzing the central concept of Darwinian biology, 
the principle of natural selection through competition, 
showing, however, that it is not necessarily a competition 
which involves combativeness or hostility. 


MORANT,G. M. The Significance of Racial Differences. 
Pp. 48. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1952. 25 cents. 

Another in the Race Question in 
published by Unesco. 


Modern Science series 
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‘*Social Studies, Grades 5-6.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 
4, Pp. xi+196. Illustrated. Board of Education 
of the City of New York, Brooklyn 2. 1952. 


‘*Social Studies, Grades 7, 8 and 9: A Guide for Teach- 
ers.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 5. Pp. ix+202. Illus- 
trated. Eoard of Education of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn &. 1952. 

° 

STICKLER, W. HUGH (Editor). Organization and 
Administration of General Education. Pp. viii+431. 
W. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 1952. $4.00. 
In a world of shifting values, American institutions of 
higher earning have in recent decades devoted constantly 
increasing attention to a re-examination of their purposes. 


STURM, MARY MARK, AND M. RUTH KRAUSE 
(Prepared by). ‘‘Guiding Youth in Home Living in 
the Chicago Publie Schools.’’ Curriculum Brochure 
No. 3. Pp. 40. Illustrated. Board of Education, 
Chicago. 1952. 

This is the 3d in a series published by the Department of 
Instruction and Guidance to present principles and prac- 
tices in significant curriculum enterprises in the Chicago 
publie schools. 

e 


Alfred and the Saint. Pp. 
179. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York 3. 1952. $2.50. 

An outstanding story of real people and a horse so lovable 
that boys and girls will long treasure it. 


WILLIS, PRISCILLA D. 





A New Approach 


to Retirement Income .. . 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


@ a nonprofit corporation, companion to but dis- 
tinct from TIAA. 


@ permits a portion of annuity premiums to be 
invested in common stocks. 


@ provides a program designed to keep step 
with economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 


Send to TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
cocaine 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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